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An emblem represents an idea, 
which, 1f commendable, should 
be among a country’s most trea- 
sured possessions. 

—Francis Hobart Herrick 


Among the 50 states, Alaska can claim several 
“firsts.” In addition to its size, it is first in known 
oil and gas resources, first in annual production of 
salmon and other commercial fisheries, first in the 
amount of marketable timber and first in deposits 
of critical and strategic metals. It also has more bald 
eagles than the other states combined. 


But lined up next to these resources, how much is a 
bald eagle worth? The answer lies in its value meas- 
ured by standards other than economics. Selected by 
Congress in 1782 as our National emblem, it is valu- 
able for its symbolic significance in history as well as 
for its biological role in nature. It is a ‘““commendable 
emblem” as eagle authority Francis Herrick wrote 
years ago, and merits understanding and protection. 


In Alaska, the bald eagle has long been an insep- 
arable part of the environment and of the culture of 
the native people who live in the southeast part of the 
State known as the Panhandle. The eagle and the 
raven represent the two main clans of the Tlingit In- 
dians who live in this region and their totem poles 
usually had one or the other bird carved upon them. 


During the 17th and 18th centuries the term “bald” 
was commonly used to signify white. For this reason, 
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and because the adult bird’s head feathers are white, 
the name “bald” eagle was retained. In its juvenile 
plumage, the bald eagle is dark brown and resembles 
the North American golden eagle. 


TWO RACES OF BALD EAGLES 


There are two races of bald eagles... the northern 
and southern. Much has been heard about the plight 
of the southern bald eagle whose breeding range is 
basically along the southeast coast of the United 
States. Its numbers have been decimated by destruc- 
tion of habitat, ingestion of pesticides and indiscrim- 
inate shooting. Thus, it has become an endangered 
species. The range of the northern race is predomi- 
nantly along the northwest coast from Washington 
to the Aleutian Islands. Other preferred areas in- 
clude parts of interior Alaska, Canada, the Missis- 
sippi Valley, the Great Lakes region, and extend as 
far east as the coast of Maine. 


THE EAGLES’ PROBLEMS 


In some parts of its natural range, the northern 
bald eagle has been victim of the same problems that 
have affected the southern race. Even in Alaska, 
where one would expect the bird to be relatively 
safe, some of the same problems confront the eagle 
to a lesser degree. The big bane of the past was the 
bounty system which took a heavy toll of eagles be- 
tween 1917 and 1952. Fishermen felt that eagles 
competed with them for salmon, but over a period of 
time this was found to be largely false. The bounty 
was removed by the Territorial Legislature in 1953. 
From then until Statehood, the Department of In- 
terior was responsible for protection of the bald 
eagle. After 1959, protection under the National 
Bald Eagle Act of June 8, 1940 applied to bald eagles 


Though protected 

by Federal law, some 
bald eagles are 
sometimes shot 
indiscriminately 
(Photo by 

Sigurd Olson) 


in Alaska as it did to the bird in the contiguous 
United States. 


Another problem was caused by logging along 
beaches in old-growth stands where eagle nests are 
commonly located. Over 1500 nests have been re- 
corded in southeast Alaska and to date, not one is 
located in young stands. The Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice and the Forest Service, through a cooperative 
agreement made in 1968, are providing protection 
for eagle nest trees during development projects such 
as logging, road construction, and mining. 


A problem which cannot be immediately solved by 
legislation or agreement is the presence of pesticides 
in coastal waters of Alaska. The persistent forms 
such as DDT accumulate in the bodies of organisms 
that are a part of the eagle’s food chain. These pes- 
ticides have been a major factor in the decline of the 
southern bald eagle population and may eventually 


affect the high nesting success of Alaska’s bald 
eagles. Already the pesticides DDT, DDD, DDE, 
and dieldrin have all been found in some eagles in 
Alaska. At Kodiak, thin shells of eagle eggs — a 
typical effect of pesticides in the bird’s food system 
— have been reported. Since there has been very re- 
stricted use of pesticides in Alaska, it is generally 
considered that use of pesticides elsewhere in the 
world is affecting the Alaska marine environment. 


EAGLE HABITAT IN COASTAL ALASKA 


In spite of the past and present problems an abund- 
ance of bald eagles still live and raise their young 
along the Alaskan coastline. They can readily be seen 
perched high in trees, sitting on rocks along beaches 
or soaring on the prevailing winds. Alaska’s coastal 
area has not been greatly affected by urbanization 
or other works of man and this no doubt accounts for 
the high population. But eagles are also seen in good 
numbers around communities. 


Some of the prime habitat for bald eagles in Alaska is in the Tongass 
National Forest (A) of the southeast, in the Chugach National Forest 
(B) of the south central region, and along the Aleutian Chain (C). 


Left: A nesting bald eagle ina 
dead spruce tolerates the pair of 
ravens watching from their 

perch above. (Photo by 

Fred Robards) 

Below: Eagles usually lay two 
eggs per nest. Hatching success 
on Admiralty Island, for example, 
is 82% and survival up 

through fledgling stage is 72%. 
(Photo by James Rearden, 
ALASKA magazine) 


A few characteristics of eagle habitat will give 
visitors to southeast and south central Alaska some 
idea where they can expect to see eagles. This region 
consists of mountainous mainland coastline and in- 
numerable off-shore islands with approximately 
12,000 miles of shoreline. One of the heaviest concen- 
trations of bald eagles surveyed to date on the Ton- 
gass National Forest occurs around shoreline of 
Admiralty Island. This island, with its 678 miles of 
shoreline, averages almost two nests per mile. The 
Chilkat Valley near Haines, north of Juneau, is an- 
other favorite area of the eagle. From one to three 
thousand bald eagles have been tallied here as they 
feed on spawned-out salmon during the fall runs in 
the Chilkat River. This one congregation of eagles 
may exceed the total population of all southern bald 
eagles in their entire range across the southern 
United States. Other spectacular concentrations can 
be seen feeding on the spring smelt runs in the Sti- 
kine River near Wrangell, the rivers of Berners Bay 
near Juneau and along the rivers entering Prince 
William Sound and Cook Inlet near Anchorage. 


NEST LOCATION 


Hagle nest trees are usually located in old-growth 
timber along the salt water shoreline and larger 
mainland rivers. They are less common in sheltered 
bays, along unforested mainland rivers. They are 
less common in sheltered bays, along unforested 
shorelines, or fjords. As mentioned, no nests have 
been found in second growth forests. It takes a big 
tree to support the huge nest of a bald eagle. Though 
nests are generally situated in the shoreline trees, 
they have been occasionally found 500 yards inland 
from the beach. In all cases there is a clear flight 
path from the nest to the shoreline and open water. 
In treeless areas such as the Aleutians and occasional 


islets in southeast Alaska, rock pinnacles or other 
promontories are used for nesting. 


A nest is generally in the upper third of older con- 
ifers, particularly Sitka spruce, and is supported by 
a whorl! of large branches or scraggley tops. Nests 
are frequently located in crotches of large cotton- 
wood trees that are common along the large main- 
land rivers. Nesting sites are used for many years 
and the eagles add more material each time the nest 
is used. Some nests contain as much as 150 cubic feet 
of limbs, twigs, moss and grass. Sometimes this ma- 
terial becomes five to seven feet deep and six to 
er feet in diameter ... Hence the term “nest plat- 

orm: 3 


Nest building commences in early April. Usually 
two eggs are laid which hatch by late May or early 
June. About 70 percent of these eggs hatch. Most of 
the eaglets are full feathered and ready to fly by the 
end of July. 


FEEDING HABITS 


Confusion has arisen over the bald eagle’s feeding 
habits. Fishermen have complained in the past that 
the eagle feeds on spawning salmon and thereby 
threaten the potential of future harvests. Actually, 
it is now generally agreed that the eagle is not a ma- 
jor competitor to the fisherman. Although it will 
feed on live salmon, its main food supply is spawned- 
out salmon during late summer, fall, and even winter 
spawning runs. 


Eagles catch herring for their nesting young by 
skimming the surface of the water or “fishing” in 
tidal pools. Their hooked beaks and curved talons 
are especially adapted for tearing flesh and captur- 
ing prey. Other marine life that make up part of its 
diet are sea urchins, clams, and crab. In addition the 


eagle will feed on a variety of waterfowl, birds, and 
small mammals if their basic fish diet is in short 
supply due to seasonal nature of fish runs. 


BUFFER ZONE PROTECTION 


Although the bald eagle in Alaska is generally 
spared from some of the problems in the lower 48, 
its survival in current large numbers is dependent 
upon the protection of its habitat. As previously men- 
tioned the Forest Service and the Fish and Wildlife 
Service have teamed up to protect the bald eagle in 
its southeast and south central environment. Fach 
year the Forest Service supplies the Fish and Wild- 


By land, sea, and air, Fish and Wildlife Service personnel 
continually survey parts of coastal Alaska for eagle nests. 


life Service with the plans, maps and other docu- 
ments that pinpoint proposed forest development 
work in areas used by the eagle. 


The Fish and Wildlife Service then surveys these 
areas to locate all nest trees, whether in use or just 
containing vacant nest platforms. Trees are marked 
with signs which then clearly identifies them as 
“nest trees.” Since many trees are inside the beach 
fringe, a conspicuous tree or shrub near the beach 
is marked to facilitate the identification of the nest 
site. From 1969 to 1971, 1246 nest sites in southeast 
Alaska were recorded. As of June 1, 1972 the number 
had increased to over 1500. There are many areas 
yet to be surveyed along the coastline of National 
Forests in Alaska. 


Specifications for protection of nest trees are a 
part of all contracts between the Forest Service and 
any company or individual carrying on resource de- 
velopment work on the National Forest. This protec- 
tion provides a buffer zone of 330 feet in radius 
around each nest tree, or almost 8 acres. This buffer 
zone can be infringed upon only if the two agencies 
agree that there is no reasonable alternative for the 
conduct of work that must be done. If a nest tree 
must be removed for any planned development, it 
can only be done under a special permit from the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. 


Hagle nesting areas are all associated with a read- 
ily accessible food supply in the immediate vicinity. 
If too much disturbance takes place in these key 
feeding areas, eagles may abondon their nests... in 
spite of a buffer zone. On the other hand there are 
many cases around southeast Alaska towns where 
eagles have become used to man’s presence and so 
proceed with the business of nesting and raising 
their young. 
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THIS NEST TREE IS PROTECTED BY _ 


THE BALD EAGLE ACT — 
OF JUNE 8, 1940, AS AMENDED 


| DESTRUCTION OF EAGLES, THEIR EGGS OR NESTS ARE 
| PROHIBITED BY FEDERAL LAW (16 USC 668-668d) _ 


| HELP PROTECT OUR NATIONAL BIRD 


A large cottonwood in the Yakutat forelands serves admirably to hold 
the heavy nest of a bald eagle. Eagle nest trees like this are marked 
with a sign (opposite page) and are protected by a buffer zone 
around each tree. (Photo by Sigurd Olson) 


EAGLE MANAGEMENT AREA DESIGNATED 


In order to reserve a sample area of undisturbed 
eagle nesting area where the bird can be studied and 
observed in its natural setting, several islands in 
Seymour Canal on Admiralty Island, Tongass Na- 
tional Forest, have been designated as the Seymour 
Eagle Management Area. The shoreline of these is- 
lands typify eagle habitat of southeast Alaska in 
density, location, and style of nests, as well as in 
variety of food available to the bird. To fully under- 
stand the bald eagle, more information is needed on 
its feeding habits, movements, and causes of mor- 
tality. Trails, observation points, photography blinds 
and public use shelters will be added to the Area over 
a period of time to enhance observation of the eagle 
along with other wildlife. Although the chief pur- 
pose of the area is in behalf of the eagle, dispersed 
recreation such as fishing and camping will continue. 
No commercial development, however, will be al- 
lowed under the cooperative management of the three 
agencies involved: The Alaska Department of Fish 
and Game, the Fish and Wildlife Service, and the 
Forest Service. 


The large number of eagles seen at close range 
along Alaska’s coastline from a boat, while driving 
along a road or highway, while hiking, or while 
flying in a light aircraft is a thrilling experience 
for almost anyone. Some people are making trips to 
Alaska for the expressed purpose of seeing and pho- 
tographing this regal bird. Wise management of 
habitat and continued awareness of the bald eagle’s 
needs will help maintain its rightful place in the 
Alaskan scene. With the help of local citizens, visi- 
tors, private industry, State and Federal agencies, 
its habitat will remain forever wild. That’s not too 
wild an idea. | 
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_ The Seymour Eagle Management Area is located 25 air miles south 
of Juneau in Seymour Canal on Admiralty Island, southeast Alaska. 

Islands shaded in black comprise the pega en! Area and contain 
about Ley bald poate nests. : 
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